LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vol. Il. 


OCTOBER. No. X. 


~— 


MY OWN THOUGHTS. 


‘ FaTHER, who art in heaven’—I hear 

Low-lisped as to a parent’s ear, 

And in the confidence and love 

As He were bending from above— 

I would, my child, that I could pray 
In such a trusting tone ! 

I would, that with the closing day, 
My cares, like thine, were done ! 


Yet who that dwells on earth can be 
What the sick heart doth pine for—free ! 
The cords of life around us wind, 
Its clouds will gather o’er the mind ; 
O, happy if they rest not there! 
If faith’s pure, quenchless star 
Can struggle through the misty air, 
Heavenward, though faint and far. 


Without, the sound of hasty feet 

Comes upward from the bustling street, 

Like rush of brook, that plashes o’er 

The pebbles on its rocky shore : 

Glides one among that crowd doth bear 
No weight of grief or pain? 

Is there a mind but hath its care ? 
Then why should I complain ? 
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The evening’s silent hour shall hear 
Not murmurs—no—the silent tear 
May fall—but thanks for blessings given, 
This grateful heart shall breathe to heaven ; 
And sure, if aught of human rise 

From feeling’s altar, there, 
The spotless glory of the skies 

Will shrine the mother’s prayer ;— 


The prayer for those whose weal is all 
Of price, of hope her own to call— 
My treasures—God ! be thou their way, 
And never let their footsteps stray— 
I will not fear, I will not sigh, 

But on thy promise rest— 
The world is thine, and thou’lt supply 

All that thou seest is best. 

CORNELIA. 


CCELEBS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


Iam a young man, and have been several years in pur- 
suit of a wife, but cannot yet find a girl who equals the 
standard of excellence I have, in my own mind, proposed 
as a model for her who is to become one with me. I do 
not exactly agree with Solomon, that ‘whoever findeth a 
wife, findeth a good thing,’ though I willingly allow that to 
gain a good wife, is a proof of having ‘obtained favor of 
the Lord.’ But I have confessed, I have been hitherto unsuc- 
cessful in my search, and the why and wherefore, I am in- 
tending to disclose to the public. If I am wrong, the ladies 
may correct me ; if right, the gentlemen must support me. 
The principles that have guided my conduct in the impor- 
tant measure of choosing a wife, have been strictly honora- 
ble, and the objections I have made to those ladies whom I 
have presumed to scrutinize, with the hope that I should 
find some one among their number, the ‘ wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best’ of all her sex, have not been the result of 
fastidious coxcombry, or pecuniary calculation. 
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Though it is not very proper, or polite, to speak of my- 
self, and my own qualities and qualifications (unless I were 
advertising for a wife, or an employment, or electioneering 
for an office) yet, in the present instance, it seems necessary 
I should set forth my own pretensions to the proud triumph 
at which I have aimed—that of gaining a good wife. To 
begin with my personal appearance,—a subject by the way, 
not so important to a gentleman as a lady,—I will not de- 
scribe particular features, but this I may venture to affirm, 
that I have always been esteemed good-looking. Innumer- 
able compliments from the ladies, have assured me that | 
am not ugly ; and it would be an affectation of humility, 
should I pretend that I do not, in this particular, agree with 
them in their judgment. My education, though not what 
is called liberal, (often meaning only expensive,) has been 
judicious, and has fitted me for business. I do not name 
my present employment, because an American so often 
changes his pursuits, that he who is a schoolmaster, a farm- 
er, or a printer this year, may become a merchant, a manu- 
facturer, or an editor next. 

The education of young men should give them habits of 
steady industry in business of some kind, and that general 
information which will enable them to judge what to pur- 
sue, and when to change. If to these aptitudes, as I will 
call them, rather than sciences, be added correct and well- 
established moral principles, a man in our country is sure 
of success, provided he has a good wife. And this brings 
me round to my subject again—my own requisites for aspi- 
ring to such an one. I have said Iam good-looking, and 
well educated ; my character is fair, and I belong to a fam- 
ily highly respectable and proud. It is the circumstance of 
the high standing which my family claims in society, that 
most embarrasses me in my search for a wife. I wish the 
girl of my choice to have been accustomed to the same sta- 
tion as myself; for I believe it conduces to the happiness of 
the married pair, that they should, in a considerable degree, 
have received the saine early impressions of manners, pro- 
prieties, and those little et ceteras which are not of much 
consequence in themselves, but which do frequently have 
an important effect on our domestic comfort. These being 


my sentiments, | acknowledge, (though some may call me - 


aristocratic,) that it is among young ladies whose families 
were of the same rank with my own, that I have hitherto 
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chiefly directed my attention. But I have not found one 
wise woman among the thousand I have watched to find out 
the number, any more than did the Preacher. By wise, | 
mean prudent, economic, industrious, domestic and accom- 
plished. Now unless I marry a girl who has been obliged 
to work, I begin to fear I must relinquish all hope of hav- 
ing a helpmeet in my journey through life. 

Our young ladies‘are instructed in many things called 
accomplishments. They sing, play, draw, paint, study 
French, and dress—the last the most thoroughly—&c.; but 
it is only for display. I do not condemn accomplishments 
and display, but I love intelligence, order, industry, and that 
taste which can throw a refinement around the performance 
of duties, and elevate the necessary to the dignified. ‘There 
is nothing in industry vulgar, that is not performed in a 
vulgar manner, and for vulgar purposes. Was there ever a 
young lady who, when reading her Bible, thought Rebecca 
vulgar, because she drew water for the camels? Does not 
her gentleness, condescension, and active, though modest 
charity, make her conduct on that occasion, worthy of be- 
ing the means of introducing her to the high fortune of be- 
coming the wife of the son of Abraham? Look at her 
rings and bracelets! These are placed on the arms of one 
who drew water. Yet she is exceeding fair to look upon; 
and who does not fancy that her beautifully rounded arm 
well becomes the gold that adorns it? She was not made 
vulgar by her employment. Nor will an American lady, I 
mean as I say, a lady, be vulgarized or disgraced, should 
she, ona Monday morning, be found in the kitchen, at her 
wash-tub. Homer’s princesses washed the fine linen. 

It is strange, that young ladies are so inconsiderate as to 
imagine that an ostentatious boast-of their idleness and im- 
becility, will recommend them to the gentlemen. We ad- 
mire delicacy ; but we do not want helplessness. There 
are but few young men who have fortunes adequate to the 
supporting of a wife merely as a pretty bauble to look at. 
A young man who has his money to earn, wants a wife to 
assist him, or at least, not prove a hindrance by her care- 
lessness, extravagance or pride. How unhappy must he be, 
if his companion has no prudence, no energy——if she feels 
herself above attending to matters which, to be sure, seem 
trifling, but are, nevertheless, indispensable in a well-regu- 
lated family. A thorough knowledge of domestic duties, 
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comprising the whole economy of a family, as regulated to 
ensure the best interests and happiness of each individual, 
their respectability and usefulness in society, is the most 
important part of female education. A young lady so edu- 
cated, I have not yet found. 

Perhaps, it will be urged, that young ladies have no op- 
portunity of displaying their domestic character till they 
are wives ; and that many a giddy girl has made an excel- 
lent woman. It may have beenso. But when I see young 
ladies devoted entirely to fashion, and following the most 
absurd modes, sacrificing their comfort, and often their 
health, to appearances, I cannot but fear they never will ex- 
ercise much reason—and with an unreasonable wife, what 
happiness can we expect ? 

I admire understanding in a woman. I do not mean that 
I would select a deep blue for my wife; but I want one 
whose eye will flash with intelligence, when she hears a 
learned allusion, whose smile of approval will cheer me on 
to mental exertions, and in whose conversation I can find a 
sympathy, a congeniality with my own studies and pursuits. 
Will a mere novel-reading and piano-fingering Miss ever 
become such an one—a rational companion for a man. I 
do not want a wife to amuse, but to improve me ; not one 
whose foibles I must flatter, but one in whose judgment I 
can confide. 

Such an one I have not yet found. But 1 am not quite 
in despair. I think there has been within the last two or 
three years, an important change in the opinion of society 
respecting female education. The useful is gaining ground, 
and will, I trust, soon become the fashionable. Young la- 
dies will find that, unless they cultivate the economics, as 
well as the graces, they will stand but little chance of gain- 
ing husbands. By the way, | know of anumber of worthy 
men, who wish to be married, and are deserving of good 
wives, but as they have not incomes to support idle ones, 
they choose to remain free from the care and cost of a house- 
hold establishment. 

I shall continue my search, and when I can find a fair 
one who is industrious—I place industry first, for without 
that, there cannot be much excellence of character or mind 
—intelligent, amiable and refined—who will love me, and 


5 
whom I can love—-I shall no longer sign my name 
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“ There is a summit of the White Hills, in New Hampshire, which the native In- Fi 
dians deemed it sacrilege to ascend; it being, as they imagined, the abode of the 
Great Spirit, before whom it would be death for any one to intrude.” —WINTHROP. 


STANZAS, ‘ 


On—red man—on! to where yon pines 
. Their giant forms uprear ! 
On—to the mountain-height ! 
What! quakes thy heart with fear? 
| Thou— whose bright eye hath look’d on death,— 
, Whose proud lip curl’d in scorn, 
While, ’midst thy pale-fac’d foes, in chains 
And mockery, thou wert borne? 


In mockery thou wert borne: and yet 
| Thy firm heart beat as free 
y As when upon thy native hills 
It throbbed with liberty ! 
And now—thine arm is powerless: 
Thine eye is as the dead : 
Thy face, on yonder summit fixed, 
Is blanched, as if with dread ! 


*Tis blanched as if with dread: but say, 
Can that heart ever quail ? 

It feared not man! and shall it faint 
When Fancy’s doubts assail ? 

On—red man—on! our way lies on, 
Where yonder craggy height 

Hangs o’er the torrent’s rocky bed, 
Dark as the womb of night ! 


‘Dark as the womb of night,—and deep 
» And rapid is its tide ; j 
And down its rushing bosom’s sweep, 
The slimy adders glide : 
And only when the lightning-flash 
Darts o’er the murky stream, ; 
Shines there upon its cheerless breast 
One solitary gleam. 4 
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One solitary gleam,—aye, see 
Yon rising midnight cloud ! 

And hark! how echoes through the rocks 
The pealing thunders loud! 

Mark, how upon that darksome lake 
Reflects the meteor-flash ! 

While, swollen with sudden torrents, now 
Its raging waters dash! 


Its raging waters dash! yet on 
To where the sheltering cave 

On yonder summit opes for us 
A home while tempests rave ! 

Haste hither, then! for, even now, 
The glorious sun, once more 

Is fringing that dark cloud with gold,— 
Almost the storm is o’er ! 


Almost the storm is o’er! and see, 
Where, in the distant east, 

The rainbow flings its changing arch ! 
—And now the rain hath ceased. 

Yet thy fierce eye regards it not: 
Unmindful is thine ear :— 

What chains the red man to that spot ? 
Say! wherefore dost thou fear ? 


“Wherefore do I fear, ask’st thou ?>— 
On yonder frowning height 

Is throned the Spirit, before whom 
The red man veils his sight! 

And ne’er upon that sacred rock 
May I presume to stand : 

For, stranger, Heaven’s avenging bolts 
Are wielded by his hand! 


They’re wielded by his hand: he sits 
In lofty grandeur where 

The thunder-clouds like chariots roll, 
And swift-winged lightnings glare ! 

And woe befall the heart and hand 
Which that dread presence brave,— 

No, stranger! no—tempt not his wrath, 
That lake were else thy grave ! 
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That lake were sure thy grave, if thou 
Should’st madly dare his power : 
Then turn,—nor dare the might of Him, 
Whose tempests round us lower.”— 
—Turn, red man, if you will! my course 
Is o’er yon craggy height: 
There,—where the lake rolls sullenly, 
Dark as the gloom of night ! ir. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRAVELLING. 


We must travel, if we would be in the fashion. Men, 
women, and even children, are abroad to see the wonders 
of the grand canal, and the grander cataract. There is no- 
thing like variety and change, for enlarging the mind, and 
furnishing subjects for conversation. Who can improve at 
home, where the same faces are seen, the same voices heard, 
and the same employments pursued, day after day, and year 
after year ? 

It seems, too, as if circumstances had almost inevitably 
designed us as a nation of travellers. We should be ac- 
quainted with our own country and people. It is only by 
such means, that errors will be corrected, prejudices remo- 
ved, and that good feeling and liberality of sentiment culti- 
vated, which are indispensable to the perpetuity of the 
Union. What American does not wish it were in his power 
to examine his whole country ? But to accomplish this, he 
must wend farther than ever did knight of chivalry in ser- 
vice of his mistress. 

It may be doubted whether the indulgence of this passion 
for sight-seeing, is really conducive to happiness or mental 
improvement. Content is not found in the bustle of a stage 
coach ; nor does the power of the steam propelling the 
boat, have any influence to quicken the faculties of the 
mind. The rapidity with which travelling is now con- 
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ducted, prevents the tourist, unless extremely active and 
inquisitive, from gaining much information, — what 
may be called the technicalities of journeying,—such as the 
best routes to be pursued ; the expenses ; the fatigues and 
the privations. He gains little knowledge of the country 
beyond what he sees from the path he is traversing, or of 
the people, except it be the inn-keepers, which he might 
not have obtained at home in much less time and with less 
exertion than his excursion has cost him. But then he has 
seen the world, and that he thinks adds to his consequence 
in the opinion of those poor wights, whom untoward cir- 
cumstances detain within the vulgar precincts of their own 
state. 

It must however be confessed there is, as yet, but little in 
our country to attract the sentimental traveller, or make 
any one, except a naturalist or a philosopher linger on his 
way. The former would find an exhaustless source of spe- 
culation and amusement in the examination of our new 
word, still so rich in its first created beauty ; and the latter 
would rejoice to delay his steps to witness the exhibitions 
of human comfort on every side, and to seek the causes of 
those rapid improvements he sees, as it were, developing 
themselves around him. But he who goes abroad to awa- 
ken remembrances, or with the hope of feeling those strong 
emotions which are excited, when 


** Full flashes on the sonl the light of ages,”— 


may range from St. Croix to the Sabine, from the Connec- 
ticut to the Columbia, and with some truth cry ‘that all is 
barren.’ Barren, but not in historic or traditional recol- 
lections. Though the grand events which have occurred 
in America are few, yet they are of such a peculiar charac- 
ter, and in their consequences appear likely to be so stupen- 
dous, that they stamp themselves on the heart, the mind 
with astrong and stirring moral interest which is, with the 
exception of the events recorded in sacred history, not ex- 
ceeded by any memorials of the old world. The barren- 
ness, the vacancy painfully felt by the traveller of taste and 
sentiment, arises from the want of intellectual and poetic 
associations with the scenery he beholds. Genius has not 
consecrated our mountains, making them high places from 
which the mind may see the horizon of thought widening 
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and expanding around, over past ages,—they are nothing 
but huge piles of earth and rocks, covered with blighted 
firs and fern; the song has not named our streams,—they 
are only celebrated for affording fine fish, good mill-seats or 
safe navigation. No fairies nor lovers have made our val- 
lies their places of resort ; neither green rings or flowery 
arbors have been allotted to the one or the other ; but fer- 
tile meadows and fair fields are famed for affording the cul- 
tivator very profitable crops. It is therefore that, though 
reason sees and acknowledges the abundance afforded by 
our soil, yet fancy calls it barren ; and European travellers 
accustomed to a land where every place and object has its 
real or romantic legend, would pronounce a tour of the 
United States insufferably dull and its inhabitants destitute 
of taste. And we are ourselves sensible of this lack of sen- 
timental interest, of heart-stirring recollections, when view- 
ing the wild and beautiful scenery of our country. ‘True it 
is, that in this working day world of ours, where every 
thing is intended to be graduated to the standard of com- 
mon sense and equal rights, it would be very difficult even 
for the imagination of genius to give to ‘airy nothing, a local 
habitation and a name.’ 

But still we have reason to believe that such attempts 
will be approved. Illustrations of American character, 
scenery and history are demanded by the public ; and who 
does not feel, that to fix a trait which shall be recognised as 
genuine, or a record that shall make one solitary place re- 
membered, will be a reward for the effort ? We want the 
light of song poured over our wide land; and its lonely 
and waste places ‘ peopled with the affections.’ We want 
writers who can throw enchantment around rural scenes 
and rural life, and like Burns 

Gar our streams and burnies shine, 
Up wi’ the best ! 

Great events or wondrous things are not necessary to 
furnish themes for genius. A ‘yellow cowslip,’ or a 
‘mountain daisy,’ will be sufficient to waken the feelings, 
when hymned by the hand of a master. Marathon is not 
more the object of curiosity to the traveller of intelligence 
and taste than Lake Leman. 
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THE ROMANCE OF TRAVELLING. 


‘ for the lore 
Of mighty minds, doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin ofa wall.’ 

And who among my readers, would not prefer with the 
Lady of the Lake for a directory, atour to ‘ Ben-venue’ and 
‘Coilantogle ford,’ and Loch-Katrine, rather than to ex- 
plore the field of Waterloo, even though De Coster were 
the guide ? 

These observations are designed as the preface of a ‘ true’ 
story which I relate to throw, if possible, somewhat of a ro- 
mantic interest over a path which those who have journey- 
ed from Boston to Windsor, Vt. by the way of Concord, 
N. H. will readily allow has few real beauties to attract cu- 
riosity or reward fatigue. We will pass the first eighty 
miles or thereabouts, without remark, as the traveller pro- 
bably would, except that the characteristics of the country 
were truly New England—a rough but not sterile soil, ren- 
dered interesting chiefly, by those indications of perseve- 
ring industry which unequivocally show that man has there 
obtained his allotted dominion over the earth. 

To a reflecting mind no sight is more gratifying. There 
are grander exhibitions of human skill. A ship under sail 
is one of these. We gaze on the vessel, ‘ walking the wa- 
ters, like a thing of life,’ with curiosity, wonder, awe, and 
we are proud of the power of man. We look on a fine and 
highly cultivated landscape with a calin, contented, ap- 
proving admiration, and we rejoice in his happiness. 
Storms and danger are connected in idea with the vessel ; 
sunshine and security seem to rest on the landscape. 

There is around a snug country seat, where the neat 
white house looks forth from amida group of trees and 
shrubbery like a lady in her best ; and the two barns, like 
buxom damsels in their working-day color keep modestly 
back ; and the full-leaved, and fruit-covered orchard comes 
sweeping down from the southern side of a green hill, while 
the walled fields are rich with the growing harvest, and 
cattle are in the pastures that stretch away to the moun- 
tains, from which the rills descend that swell the stream, 
sparkling in the valley—there is around such a residence an 
air of honest contentment, of plenty and independence that 
always makes me glad. New England has not a rich soil, 
but its natural scenery is bold, variegated and beautiful : 
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and where it is cultivated with a careful industry, directed 
by good taste, no part of our wide Republic presents more 
charming landscapes. But the improvement (or beautify- 
ing rather) of the country, is slow. Our young men are 
eager to be rich and great. They despise the pursuit of 
their fathers—agriculture. They crowd our colleges and 
cities, and struggle to enter the Sisued professions, or be- 
come merchants or book-makers, imagining they shall then 
be gentlemen. 

here will be, if the Republic continues another half cen- 
tury, a revolution in public sentiment respecting agricul- 
ture. If [the people remain sovereigns of this fair coun- 
try, they will not see the occupation, in which much the 
largest number of individuals are, and must be engaged, de- 
graded. Nothing is now requisite to make the station of 
the agriculturalist as honorable as it is useful and independ- 
ent, but that those who engage in it should possess intelli- 
gence. Only let our farmers educate themselves as they 
might do, and they would be inferior to no class in society. 
The country ladies must endeavor to promote that refine- 
ment of feeling and taste, which have such an influence in 
awakening the mind to exercise its powers. Young men of 
talents and education would then more willingly engage in 
a pursuit which is sure to give a competency to the indus- 
trious, and still leave them more leisure for mental improve- 
ment, than any other business that is not necessarily con- 
nected with study. 

But unless a young man isa thorough-going and deter- 
mined geologist, so as actually to love the faces of stones,— 
I would not advise him to establish himself anywhere on 
the route from Hopkinton to Newport, N. H. It isa fine 
situation to study the character of the primary rocks, for 
the country looks as if a hail-storm of granite had been dis- 
charged thereon. There they lie, and probably have lain 
thousands of years, masses of moss-covered rocks and a 
multitude of stones encumbering and nearly concealing the 
earth ; and what is their use ? is probably the first inquiry 
arising in the minds of nearly every person who views them. 
All that was created was pronounced good,—so we know the 
sterile as well as the fertile places have their appropriate 
advantages, and where granite rocks abound, there the 


traveller may always expect to find good water and ‘ good - 
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air ;’ and where sufficient industry has been exerted, a good 


road. And the last, when passing through a country where 
nothing invites us to linger, is no small advantage. But 
nature always exhibits some lovely scene even in her rudest 
mood ; such an one occurs unexpectedly, and therefore 
more welcome, on this road, when Lake Sunapee opens 
abruptly on the sight. The placid beauty of the blue wa- 
ters contrasted with the uncivilized scenery on which the 
eye has been resting, gives to the heart a sensation like that 
of suddenly meeting the smiling face of a friend, while ma- 
king our way through a crowd of strangers. 

Why is it that water, so monotonous in its characteristics, 
should nevertheless, possess a charm for every mind ? I be- 
lieve it is chiefly because it bears the impress of the Crea- 
tor, which we feel neither the power of time or of man can 
efface or alter. 

‘ Such as creation’s dawn beheld, water, thou rollest now.’ 
Some one has called flowers the poetry of earth. They 
are only its Lyrical poetry. Water is the grand Epic of 
creation ; and there is not a human soul but feels the influ- 
ence of its majesty, its power or its beauty. Sunapee Lake 
has the latter quality ina softened perfection, which, in 
some respects, hardly appears like the work of nature. _ [ts 
shore, especially on the eastern side, is low and level, and 
defined, as far as the eye can reach, by a line of white sand, 
so uniform and unbroken, as to appear like a regular em- 
bankment to an artificial basin. There the water lies, calm 
as sleeping infancy, apparently so near the brim, that a 
shower might make it overflow. The country on the east 
rises gradually, exhibiting cultivated fields that look soft 
and fair, (partly from the distance which clothes them in 
colors of the air,’?) when compared with the rude scenery 
through which the road having the Lake on the east and 
Sunapee mountain on the west, winds for several miles. 

Should a geologist, of the Huttonian theory, enter the 
narrow path, his imagination would probably travel back 
to the era of that awful convulsion when by the action of 
subterranean fires, the huge mountain, preceded by ashow- 
er of rocks and stones, which cover that region, was up- 
heaved, leaving a granite basin for the reception of the cool 
waters which should there gather together. 
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The interest of the scene rests chiefly on the majestic 
mountain, and the placid lake ; yet here and there may be 
seen verdant knolls shaded by a few tall trees, or little qui- 
et dells, which might tempt the sentimentalist to wish for a 
cottage, (that perfection of romantic comfort) and ‘ one 
fair spirit,’ and then dream how sweetly life would pass 
away on the shore of the quiet lake. 

We have not many such dreamers in our bustling coun- 
try. Profit, not peace, is the object of pursuit with us re- 
publicans. ‘And the turmoil of the cataract rather than the 
tranquility of the lake, would be in unison with the spirit 
of American travellers. 

There is a remembrance connected with the lake which 
may interest our stirring tourists, and admonish those (if 
there are any such) who are really in quest of a spot where 
they may hope to dwell in safety and retirement, that peace 
is not of this world. The borders of Sunapee offer retire- 
ment in perfection, but for safety, before deciding on that, 
look—no, you cannot see from the coach,—but alight and 
search till you find, what seems an impenetrable wilderness 
of stumps, fallen and decayed trees, broken rocks and tall 
brambles ; were not these intermingled, here and there, 
with an apple tree, which in our climate always denotes the 
agency of man, we might think no human footstep, except 
08 the hunter’s, had ever penetrated that desolate 

oking place. Yet there was once a habitation in that val- 
ley. Peter Wood’s house stood where those large stones 
and (if you search closely you may find a few) those broken 
bricks lie. 

Mr. Wood had built his house in that valley to screen it 
from the bleak winds, that during winter sweep across the 
frozen lake; but by ascending the swell of land about 
twenty reds distant, he commanded a fine view of the wa- 
ter and the eastern shove. and had that desideratum of so- 
ciety for a New England farmer, neighbors within sight. 
Though separated by the lake, they seemed near, when he 
could see their dwellings. And truly, his eye rested much 
oftener and with more satisfaction, on those plain farm- 
houses, than on the wild wonders of the land or the soften- 
ed aspect of the water; thus proving, that neither the 
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taste for natural scenery or the love of solitude had been the 
cause of his selecting that particular spot for his residence. 
In truth, it was neither ; but a taste for fishing and the love 
of fine trout, for which the lake is famed. I state this with 
more pride, since the recent opinion of a refined British 
traveller has pronounced a voyage across the Atlantic to be 
well repaid by a breakfast on our mackerel. The ability 
fully to appreciate good fish is, we see, a mark of having 
been accustomed to ‘ good society.’ I presume, therefore, 
none of my fashionable readers will consider Peter Wood 
otherwise than asa gentleman. Certain I am, many gen- 
tlemen would have enjoyed extremely an acquaintance with 
him and a sail in his boat when he went forth to fish, with 
a determination not to return without some good luck. 
His perfect familiarity with the science of angling was real- 


ly wonderful, considering he had never heard of Izaak 


Walton ;—but then he was an original thinker, and such do 
not need to have recourse to the rules of others ; they are a 
law unto themselves. 

I have said Peter Wood liked to angle ; it was his pas- 
sion, and he never felt more dignified than when he return- 
ed home with a fine mess of trout. But histriumph would 
have been incomplete had none but himself known his suc- 
cess. Man was most certainly created a social being, and 
it is necessary to the enjoyment of prosperity, that there 
should be participants. We do not need a crowd to make 
us happy ; but friends, or one ; at least one must smile, or 
the sensations will lose their perception, the heart its glad- 
ness, and the mind its energy. 

Peter Wood had one friend ; a wife whom he loved, and 
who was worthy of his affection ; and that is saying all that 
is requisite in her praise. I never think it necessary to de- 
scribe elaborately, the charms and graces of a married wo- 
man, if I cansay her husband loves her. 

Well, Peter loved his wife and his infant child; and 
when he could prevail on Betsy to take the baby and ac- 
company him to a fishing place, which was but a little way 
from their dwelling up the lake, he was happier, I dare 
say, than ever Bonaparte was with Josephine by his side ; 
for they had no child. And when Peter had a good haul, 
how delighted he was to hold up the fish for his wife to 


view ; and sometimes he would advance the struggling vic- 
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tim close to his little girl ; and then both parents would 
smile at her fright with as much ‘secret pleasure’ as did 
Hector and Andromache, when their boy was ‘ scared with 
the dazzling plume and nodding crest.’ O, happiness is 
made up of trifles—it is only the heart that invests them 
with importance. 

One Sabbath afternoon in the month of September, 18— 
Peter Wood and his wife took a walk along the margin of 
the lake. They had as usual, their little girl with them ; 
the father thinking, that to walk without her in his arms, 
was really loss of time. There is hardly a more heart- 
thrilling pleasure enjoyed by mortals than that which pa- 
rents feel when seeing their child first begin to ‘catch 
knowledge of objects.’ Byron, in his allusion to that bliss 
of which he had been deprived, shows how fully he had 
sounded the depths of human feeling. Mary Wood was 
only eleven months old, but from the circumstance of hav- 
ing been often abroad, as well as from that innate love of 
freedom in the open air, which every living earthly crea- 
ture seems to covet, she was in ecstacies with the excursion, 
and her father thought, understood all that was said to her 
on the occasion. And he afterwards observed ‘that the lit- 
tle creature then appeared to know so much, he felt fearful 
she had not long for this world.’ 

The day was calm as sleep ; not a cloud had been visible, 
and the thin white vapor that was like melted light over 
all the horizon, seemed but the air resting in equilibrium ; 
—not a breath moved the water or stirred a leaf. The 
stillness was so deep as almost to be melancholy ; as if na- 
ture had sunk to a repose from which she could hardly be 
awakened. 

Our husband and wife sat down beneath the shade of a 
large fir-tree and passed the time chiefly in amusing their 
child. They loved the scene around them, and yet it could 
hardly be said they relished or understood its peculiar 
beauties. Certain it is, they had never analyzed the sources 
of the satisfaction with which they gazed on the bright 
smooth waters as contrasted with the broken and brown 
landscape beyond. Neither did they notice the adorning 
which the dark evergreen forest received, from being here 
and there interspersed with trees of a less sombre hue, par- 
ticularly the white birch ; thus showing how much of 
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beauty is owing to situation and contrast. There is hardly 
a more ugly native tree in our country, when standing sin- 
gly and alone, than the white birch. Its thin, leper-like 
looking trunk and scanty dingy green foliage, which early 
in autumn assumes a dirty yellow color, cause it to be al- 
together disagreeable to the eye ; and then the thought of 
the detestable fuel it makes, you may about as comfortably 
burn snow, sends a shivering disgust through the frame, 
very similar to what we feel on viewing an ugly reptile. 
But place that same birch amid a forest of firs, where we 
can just see its tall trunk, like a sunbeam, flashing through 
the dark foliage, while its leaves blend their softening tints 
above, and we call it a graceful tree, an ornament to the 
woods. So itis. Andso there is an appropriate place for 
every thing and every person, a niche where all would ap- 
pear to advantage. But all do not feel so contented to be 
happy there, as did honest Peter Wood and his wife. They, 
good souls, never dreamed but what the landscape appeared 
to others precisely as it did to them. With the lake came 
the thought of water and fishing, with the forest, of fuel 
and hunting, and with that lofty mountain, rivalling Ben 
Lomond or the Grampian hills in majesty, was connected 
the idea of gathering whortleberries. And over all was 
the charm of familiarity ; of home—that made it lovely. 

Where ignorance is bliss, it really does seem folly to be 
wise. Who that has a heart would have wished to awaken 
Peter and his wife to the full consciousness of all the hor- 
rors which a cultivated and refined person would have felt 
in their situation? To live on with no object in view but 
just to procure enough to eat and drink, and live too in a 
place where the only advantage possessed was, that they 
dwelt in safety. This advantage, they seemed to enjoy in 
perfection ; for, unless the mountain toppled down head- 
long, what could occur to disturb them there in a place, 
bidding defiance, apparently to that spirit of improvement, 
which works such astonishing changes in our land, and in 
whose train, follow ambition, envy, covetousness, luxury, 
as surely as wealth, knowledge and taste. 

But the storm was at hand—though not of human pas- 
sion. 

‘It grows dark as night—is it sunset, Betsey?’ said 
Peter, suddenly rising up. 
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She could not tell—but both felt that the darkness or 
deep shadow increased with uncommon rapidity. They 
hurried along the shore to the path that led to their dwel- 
ling—Peter carrying the child, which had fallen asleep, care- 
fully, for fear of awakening her, and his wife preceding 
him about ten steps. There was no wind felt, not a breath, 
and the water lay motionless; but though calm, it was 
awful in its tranquility ; for an ‘inky hue,’ was deepening 
and settling on its surface, and it looked, when a flash of 
lightning gleamed over it, and the flashes became frequent, 
more like black marble than water. And several times, Pe- 
ter, who was less agitated than his wife, thought he heard a 
low deep sound like a groan, that seemed to come from the re- 
cesses of the lake. When Mrs. Wood reached, through the 
narrow wooded track, the top of the eminence, that rose, 
as has been named, east of their dwelling, she stopped and 
— her hands high above her head as if wildly fright- 
ened. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ called out her husband. 

But she did not reply ; and when he reached the top he 
did not need to repeat his question. Thougha strong man, 
his knees trembled under him. What mortal would not 
tremble at the sight of the whirlwind approaching, as it 
were, in an embodied form ? Nothing would be more ter- 
rible. The cloud that seemed moving towards them with 
winged rapidity, was of a singular appearance ; as it were, 
a thick sheet of darkness, black as a pall—the edges of which 
were tinged with a brassy hue ; maa in the midst was an 
appearance, in shape like an inverted pyramid whirling like 
the vortex of an eddying gulf, and sending out incessant 
and vivid flashes of lightning, which only prevented the 
horizon in the north and east from being dark as midnight. 

There are no appearances or events in the natural world 
which men feel are so certainly connected with Almighty 
power, as signs in the air. ‘The heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll,’ thought Peter; for he had read his 
bible, (almost the only book he did read) and he trembled 
lest the end of the world was at hand. But deep must be the 
sin, suffering and despair, of that man who does not feel a 
sense of safety connected with the idea of home. 

‘Home !—let us go home,’—said Peter Wood. 

His wife started at the word, and they rushed towards 
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the house as to arefuge. They reached it, and at the en- 
trance, Peter laid his little girl, still sleeping, into her moth- 
er’s arms, in order to secure the doors and windows as far 
as he could, to resist the fury of the coming storm. As 
yet, no gust, nor even a breeze had been felt ; the tempest, 
wrapped in the wings of the cloud, came on in silence ; the 
moving darkness only giving warning that it was approach- 
ing. Mrs. Wood, agitated and exhausted as she was, could 
hardly sustain the weight of the infant ; and she carried 
her to a bed, thinking the little creature would sleep easier 
there than in her arms. The mother laid down her child, 
covering her with care: and stooped with the mother’s 
blessing in her heart, to kiss the forehead of her darling. 
As her lips touched the soft face of her babe—she felt a rush, 
a crash that shook the building to its foundation—and then 
seemed to gather up, crumbling, tossing, whirling, scatter- 
ing all like atoms in its fury—trees, rocks, timbers, furni- 
ture, were mingled and driven and dashed against each oth- 
er in the vortex of the cloud, that rose and descended al- 
ternately ; when rising, it discharged from its centre a 
shower of shivered limbs of trees, leaves, gravel and other 
spoils of its ravage ; then sinking, it again swept up as in 
revenge, all that lay in its path, tossing the huge rocks, as 
though they had been marbles, heaving up the foundations 
of buildings, breaking down, splintering, overturning acres 
and acres of the forest that lay in its desolating course ! 
There was no thunder accompanied it—no sound but the 
crash of the destroying, till the tornado entered the lake, 
and then the tremendous conflict of the wind and water 
might be known by the hollow roaring that was sent forth. 
The winds triumphed—the waters boiling and foaming, 
were forced upward in the cloud, till the column seemed to 
touch the sky—laying bare the banks of the lake, as though 
the secrets of the hidden spring were about to be revealed ! 

I have not time to follow the track of the tornado after 
it had passed the lake. A volume might be filled with the 
awful description—and the sufferings of those who were 
the victims of its fury, on the western shore ; but I must 
return to that solitary family, who bore the first bursting 
of the storm. 

Neither Peter Wood or his wife were injured ; though 
how they escaped was wonderful. They were both lifted 
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up by the power of the wind, and carried across a field and 
over fences, amidst the driving and dashing fragments of 
ruin contained in the cloud ; yet they came to the earth 
without wound. But their Mary, their sweet babe—where 
was she ? The gown of the tender sufferer was found on 
the borders of the lake, close by the spot where she had 
been playing during the afternoon—the bedstead on which 
she lay, was found nearly a mile distant in the woods, in 
an opposite direction from the general tract of the wind. 
But her body was never found. Whether her little form 
was reduced to atoms by the grinding storm, or thrown by 
the wind into the lake, or carried into the wilderness, is a 
secret, the last trumpet only can reveal. 

The parents looked on the destruction of their dwelling 
with indifference, when compared with the desolation their 
hearts felt in the loss of that child. They were surrounded 
with ruin. A few stones marked the site of their late resi- 
dence ; a broken chair, a bureau without drawers, and a 
few articles of hollow ware, was all that remained of their 
property. 

Reader, should you ever sail down the Ohio (as I hope 
sometime to do) you may, if you please, see a small yan- 
kee-looking house, in a retired nook, a little way from the 
margin oftheriver. And then if you see in a boat not far 
from the shore, a square-built, spare-boned, black-bearded 
man, angling with that deep abstractedness which proves 
the devotee in his art,—that man is the original of Peter 
Wood. Should you address him by that name, he might 
not answer to the cognomen—but what’s in aname? He 
will confirm the truth of my story, except, perhaps, in 
some trifling particulars respecting himself and wife. And 
he will describe the tempest as more terrific than I have 
done. He will tell you that his infant was swept away ; 
and that he never could endure the thought of again cast- 
ing a line into the water where she might be slumbering ; 
and that he could not bear to eat the fish of the lake for 
fear they might have been fattening on the flesh of his child 
—and so he removed to the Ohio. 
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TO A PALM LEAF. 


Gathered from a tree that shades the grave of Paul and Virginia, in the Isle of France. aa 
4 
I’ve looked on thee, wan leaf, "i 
Till thou dost seem the messenger of fear, i 
And my heart thrills as grief, Bs 


Deep, certain, terrible, were hovering near. 


I see the gathering storm, 
Darkness, and whirlwind, and the roaring main,— : 
And now a fair, young form + 
Beseeching heaven for aid—it is in vain ! 


She rests, that lovely maid, 

Wan leaf, she rests beneath thy parent tree, 
And in that hallowed shade, 

Her heart-struck lover slumbers peacefully. r 


They need not glory’s wreath, 
To keep their memory from the blight of years, 
A leaf can speak their death, i 
And from the full soul wring a gush of tears. fi 


But autumn winds will rise, 

And scatter far our forests’ waving glory, 
Yet not a leaf that flies, 

Will whisper to the heart this moving story. 


For nature hath no tongue i | 
Till Genius breathes upon the slumbering mass ; : Ve 
Till Genius’ light is flung, v au 
We heed no shadows beckoning as they pass. 4 | 
But all is still and dark, 
And men may die unheeded as the rain > Oa 
Falls round the gliding bark 44 
Urging her rapid course athwart the main. ie 
Yes, more—the cherished worth 
Of all men strive for in their earthly race, e 
Fades with their names from earth, 4 
If Genius smile not on their dwelling-place. ; ; 
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Then Genius, with the free 
Come dwell—our broad land with thy presence fill, 
Till mountain, stream and tree, 
Shall have a spell to move, a voice to thrill. 
CORNELIA. 


THE SPECTRE. 


** Look ! my lord it comes !”’ 


It was a lonely spot almost out of the world, where my 
father, after many years spent in laborious mercantile pur- 
suits, chose to retire with his accumulated wealth, consist- 
ing principally of an excellent wife, and ten ruby faced 
children, together with their ancient nurse, Wilnor, a most 
persevering and accomplished dealer in gossip, ghosts and 
snuff. So much indeed did the latter commodity abound, 
that we were actually preserved in it like so many pickled 
herring. Or to use amore classic metaphor, we were daily 
embalmed and laid in a cradle. 

This anti-putrescent mode of cultivation, although we 
were perhaps sometimes in danger of losing our breath from 
suffocation, was, nevertheless, attended with most salutary 
effects, as it proved a very powerful preventative against 
hooping-cough, measles, sore throat, and all those pestifer- 
ous diseases to which children of less fortunate culture, are 
ever exposed. My mother aware, doubtless, of these hap- 
py results, never interfered in the snuff department, and the 
embalming process went on without interruption,—not 
much however, to the satisfaction of Dr. Croup, the family 
physician. As for gossip,—it was considered of the high- 
est importance that we should learn to talk. What else 
would distinguish us from so many Egyptian mummies ? 
We were therefore early instructed in that most useful and 

olite language called baby talk, which prevails so extensive- 
y even in this enlightened age, and which for the honor of 
mothers, we are sorry to say, is not confined exclusively to 
children and nurses. After becoming sufficiently versed in 
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the lisp, the clip, the stammer and the whine, that is to say, 
the orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody,—or in 
other words, the grammar of the nursery, we were by de- 
grees initiated in its more abstruse sciences. And since the 
days of king Saul and his celebrated coadjutor—she of En- 
dor—I am bold to affirm, there never existed a more pro- 
found and able teacher in all that constitutes the arcana of 
witchcraft, ghost and goblin, than our nurse Wilnor. She 
understood the surest spring by which all their diurnal and 
nocturnal machinery was put in motion, and could predict 
the time of a ghost’s appearance and disappearance, with as 
much accuracy as an astronomer his favorite star. She 
knew moreover, the laws of affinity, or chemical attraction, 
necessarily employed in compounding shadows ; and never 
did Sir Humphrey Davy, by help of the voltaic battery, 
analyze mineral substances, or resolve earths and alkalis, with 
readier skill than did nurse Wilnor compose and decompose 
apparitions. With no other apparatus than her own vis- 
ionary brain, would she, from the faintest ray of moon- 
shine, or at most, a white napkin, conjure up as terrific a 
spectre, as the most learned, scientific, ghost-monger could 
wish to see. 

She knew too, the laws of licence and etiquette, which 
have ever marked their intercourse with mortals—what was 
the most fashionable hour for a nocturnal promenade—how 
near they might approach—-how far it became mortal man 
to recede—what kind of dress and address were most be- 
fitting—and long and eloquently did she labor to impress 
on the minds of her infant open- mouthed auditors, the sol- 
emn important fact, that a modest, genuine, well-bred ghost 
would never speak until he was spoken to. A good practi- 
cal lesson that to some upstart dwellers in the flesh. Had 
her knowledge, like most of the learned great, been the re- 
sult of speculation merely, nurse Wilnor, nor my very gen- 
tle readers, never would have been acquainted with the 
spectre heroine of these pages. But, founded as it was, on 
the authority of sixty years’ experience, every lesson which 
she gave, was exemplified by so many unquestionable 
‘matter o’ fact’ proofs, of her own occular discoveries. 
She had seen the ghosts of nearly all her deceased relatives 
and friends. Sometimes they had come beforehand to 
warn her of their approaching dissolution, and sometimes 
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they had put it off until after their decease, to warn her of 
her own—though this she had by some sleight of hand 
manzuvre, always contrived to elude. Probably they 
were bribed by her excessive politeness, to prophecy smooth 
things. 

She had, moreover, been favored with abundance of mi- 
nor sights and sounds, such as voices in the air—groans in 
the garret——lights in the cellar—and often was she visited 
of a stormy night through the key-hole, by the old woman 
of the broom-stick, without any head—‘ discoursing most 
eloquent music’ by the help of an ivory comb and a bit of 
brown paper, while multitudes of antipodean lilliputian 
goblins, danced their applause heels upwards. But [ must 
forbear to enumerate her ‘ one thousand and one’ enchant- 
ing visions of less note, and hasten to disclose the grand ca- 
tastrophe which cost her many a dolorous groan, and which 
] ty will cost my readers many a heart-felt glow of sym- 

athy. 
: My father (to the everlasting praise of my mother be it 
spoken) bore the rule in his own domicil. And as he was 
no necromancer nor free mason, he held all mysticism of 
whatever kind, in sovereign contempt. He was a firm be- 
liever in divine revelation ; but he took the liberty to ex- 
punge the doctrine of witchcraft entirely from his creed. 

e even carried his heresy so far asto deny the validity of 
dreams and warnings ; and as for ghosts, not one of their 
shadowy tribe, ever dared to present its spectral, ghastly 
visage within sight of him. And as my mother, like all 
discreet, wise mothers, leaned decidedly to her husband’s 
opinions, the consequence was, nurse Wilnor’s ‘ white-faced 
gentry’ were obliged to be extremely circumspect in their 
midnight gambols. And I have no doubt, but many a wor- 
thy apparition has been defeated in its charitable designs of 
holding communication with that benevolent sister spirit, 
from downright fear, lest it might be intercepted on its 
way by some anti-apparitionist of the household. 

Of the ten hopeful shoots which graced our nursery with- 
al, I myself happened to be among the eldest; and of 
course, on being ushered into the light and life of the par- 
lor circle, was one of the first to show my contempt of 
nursery manners and customs, by railing at snuff and baby 
talk. And my righteous indignation has lost nothing of its 
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native asperity to this hour—nay, it has daily grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my strength. But to 
eradicate the profound reverence I had acquired for the 
manners and customs of ghosts and goblins, was not the 
work of amoment. So effectually was my imagination im- 
bued with a sense of their marvelous sublimity and gran- 
deur of character, that often as I watched the dim twilight 
on my way through the shrubbery, or asI listened with 
quaking wonder to the fearful hoot of the kingly owl ; I 
saw, or thought I saw, unearthly forms move in solemn 
pomp before me. Sometimes I muttered a short rhapsodic 
prayer, but they never had the politeness to respond to it— 
sometimes I shut my eyes closely, in order to take a keener 
look ; but when I looked again, they were gone, ‘ no mar- 
ble tells us whither.’ Sometimes I made my best courtesy, 
and commenced such gracious salutation as instinct prompt- 
ed, or such as memory could help me to, from nurse Wil- 
nor’s inexhaustible stores ; but they were off before I could 
half finish my sentence. And at other times I rushed for- 
ward with daring intrepidity, as if to know the worst, and 
seized hold on—vacancy, with a violence that nearly dislo- 
cated my neck. 

Such unmannerly treatment from creatures of a moment, 
together with a few profitable hints which I received from 
my parents, staggered my faith amazingly. I began to 
doubt, and by degrees my doubts resolved themselves into 
the most obdurate unbelief. And that point being once 
settled, I entered the nursery and made free to interrupt 
one of nurse Wilnor’s best ghost stories, by declaring that 
the whole spectral community from the ghost of Goliah 
down to Tom Thumb, were all a set of imposters, down- 
right impostors ; and that those who patronised them were 
no better ! Never shall I forget her screech of horror, nor 
the accompanying look. She raised her hands to an angle 
of ninety degrees—her head erected itself to a bold perpen- 
dicular—her eyes moved loftily upwards, as if keeping 
time with the bias of her thoughts, and I made my mortal 
escape, just as she was about finishing a kind of prophetic 
malediction, the winding off of which was, ‘ We shall see. 
‘nd we did see! Start not my terrified reader, but read on 
The next morning [ paid a visit to my friend Laura, who 


had just returned from boarding school. As her character 
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and accomplishments, however, and our romantic attach- 
ment for each other, have nothing to do with this very ro- 
mantic story, I shall take the liberty to pass them over. Or, 
if any feel disposed to murmur, [ will most willingly make 
that theme the subject of another affecting narrative. I 
have said that our residence was a lonely spot. It was also 
a hilly one. The house, which had been constructed on no 
exact order of architecture, but which seemed to have sha- 
ken hands with them all, was situated on a beautiful sloping 
lawn, at the termination of which, a babbling brook wound 
its difficult way along, now curling round a projecting 
point of the lawn, and then struggling upward to over- 
come some barrier rock which would fain have intercepted 
its course ; thus giving a lesson of perseverance to us drudg- 
ing mortals. A few bushes and scattering trees lined the 
margin of the stream, or stood sentinel as if to guard it from 
invasion. Immediately beyond the brook, a stately hill 
arose, which presented itself in bold relief in front of the 
house. The hill had long been occupied solely for pastur- 
age ; but a few pedestrians, who, rather than perform a 
circuit of one mile round, would occasionally prefer en- 
countering the difficulties of the hill, with only one fourth 
the distance. Such was my choice this morning, on return- 
ing from my visit. 

The first thing which met my view on reaching the brow 
of the hill, was nurse Wilnor, who issued from the house, 
bearing in her hand a pitcher of water, which she emptied 
in haste, and was about to return, when she espied me. 
She lifted her head to something more than a bold perpen- 
dicular, for my station was a lofty one, and gazed as if she 
were gazing her last. ‘ She is hunting for ghosts,’ thought 
I, as her last evening’s prophetic ‘we shall see’ flashed across 
my recollection ; and somehow I was seized with an irre- 
sistible impulse to gratify her researches. My first move 
therefore was to vanish. A cluster of brakes, by their ac- 
commodating nearness, seemed to second the motion, and 
down I skulked behind them. | 

Considering that it was my first effort, and attended too, 
with some hazard to my spectral reputation, for the full 
glare of a July meridian sun gave me a most potent hint, 
that it was not ghosting time, I say, considering all this, it 
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was apretty good vanish. I doubt ifthe best ghost in nurse 
Wilnor’s calendar could have bettered it. And sol am 
sure nurse Wilnor thought ; for she took it to be genuine, 
and gave a most terrific yell, the like of which has not been 
heard since her great prototype discerned the ghost of good 
old Samuel. 

Years have passed away—and although nurse Wilnor and 
myself still live to tell the dreadful tale, each in her own 
way, (another striking proof how important it is ‘to hear 
both sides of a story ;’) yet it stands alone in her spectral 
register—a most daring outrage of the moral law of ghosts. 
To appear at noon-day in the face of the sun, in defiance of 
every thing like order or etiquette, and then vanish in an 
instant, without giving the least account of itself, and above 
all, for the original, to live years afterwards,* was beyond 
comparison, the most ill-natured, malicious, incorrigible 
spectre, that ever made its appearance in human shape.— 
‘ But it is no wonder,’ she said, fetching a deep sigh, while 
her mouth drew itself gracefully down at the corners, and 
her nose and chin kindly saluted each other, ‘ seeing whose 


spectre it was’!!! 


MEMORY. 


TOA 


Others may bid thee look 
Upon life’s future book, 
Yet who would twine fair wreaths for coming days 
When mem’ry’s magic glass 
Tells ‘ gone by joys’ to pass 
Again before us, ‘ clad with smiles and plays?’— 


* When the apparition of a person is seen, clad in the ordinary apparel of the 
original, and in the day-time, it portendg that the mortal thus represented by invisi- 
ble agency, will soon die. One year is, I bolieve, the longest term they can expect 
to survive. Ed. 
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Glen Creran. 


MEMORY. 


Those early hours of youth 
When the world seem’d all truth, 
In the mind linger—yet like sunbeam’s light 
Upon the cold wave’s blue 
Giving a golden hue, 
But warming not that which it makes so bright. 


Oh! when are after years 
As sweetly free from tears 
When do the changing moments swiftly glide 
As in the sunny day 
When with the joyous gay 
We floated smoothly ‘down the summer tide ?’ 


And the sweet note of song 

In youth so wild, so long,— 
Oh! is it wafted over hills as then ? 

Where now is that soft swell, 

Which of hours dear will tell— 
Hours—which once vanish’d may not come again ! 


Yet never from the heart, 
Will the deep thought depart, 
Of the lov’d ones who joined our early mirth,— 
Voices with thrilling tone 
Breathing of joy alone— 
Of all, in ‘mem/’ry’s land’ have ‘ second birth ?’ 


Sunshine thy path may light, 
Life’s star be ever bright, 
Yet, still in memory is a silver spell ; 
Then dear one often dream, 
For life will sweeter seem 
If on past ‘ rainbow pleasures’ we can dwell ! 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF MAN. 


Few words in the vocabulary of fashion, fancy or feeling, 
have been so vaguely and indiscriminately used as that 
which in its proper acceptation, implies a capacity for en- 
joyment of a nature unallied with sensual gratification. 
And yet there is none, which when properly considered, 
will appear so dear in its meaning or so restricted in its ap- 
plication. The deluded unfortunate who calls his injurer 
to the field of honor, is always described as accompanied by 
his friend. The midnight reveller is surrounded with those 
whom he dignifies with an appellation drawn from the high- 
est and holiest feelings of man’s earthly sympathies ; and 
the unfortunate debtor is rescued from the miseries of im- 
mured constraint by extortionate selfishness, dignified by 
appellations of affectionate endearment. Politics, philoso- 
phy, science and religion, have each appropriated the term, 
and have bartered the genuine lustre of the substance for a 
gaudy tinsel, resplendent, only as it is brightened and bur- 
nished by the smiles of prosperous fortune. The peculiar 
vocations of mankind, the feeling and sympathies engender- 
ed by the struggle for honors and preferments have banished 
in a great measure from the hearts of men the natural dispo- 
sition to friendly alliances. Social as man is in his nature, 
it is a sociableness arising from selfishness rather than from 
any other cause, and where personal aggrandizement inter- 
feres with amicable alliances, the alliance must give way, or 
the weaker cause naturally yields to the stronger. That 
these remarks are rather of general than universal applica- 
tion, the stories of Damon and Pythias, of Nisus and Eu- 
ryalus, of Pomponianus, Crassus and Gracchus, of Brutus 
and Lucinius, of Sapio and Laelius, will perhaps abundant- 
ly prove. 

If we were to inquire into the causes which have tended 
to diminish the influence of friendship among mankind, we 
should be met at the onset with the black catalogue of pro- 
pensities in bristling array, aiming at the extinction of vir- 
tuous feelings. These poisonous vipers are nestled in the 
bosom of man under the semblance of virtues. In vain do 
the emotions of benevolence strive to rise from beneath their 
iron grasp. Ambition, pride, honor, falsely so called, in- 
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dependence of feeling, a squeamish delicacy, mawkish sen- 
sibility, and all the affiliated energies of the mind are at war 
with the indulgence of sublimated affection; and while these 
maintain the ascendant in the breast, in vain can we look 
for the holy and hallowed ties which bind us in unity with 
another. 

The visions of youth are replete with phantoms which 
deceive us with the speciousness of reality. While the 
stronger propensities of nature are in embryo, the heart is 
disposed to revel in the pleasures of affectionate attach- 
ment. But inits riotous indulgence, it is too apt to neglect 
its counsellor, reason, in the selection of its favorites, so 
that when the understanding strengthens its optics, it loathes 
the objects of its former desire. ‘Thus it is that we so fre- 
quently see the intimacies of early years, unrenewed by the 
ripened affections of manhood, and the friendship that is 
based upon a ccongeniality of pursuit is so often forgotten 
when the aim has been attained. ‘Feeble,’ says an elegant 
writer, ‘ feeble are the pleasures in which the heart has no 
share.’ But the heart is by no means the only counsellor 
whose judgment must be taken, nor the only participant 
whose presence will give zest to ‘the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” In the selection of those with whom 
our joys and our sorrows are participated, the heart must 
be assisted by the understanding, as the eye directs 
the motions of the other organs of the body. Warmth of 
feelings, fervor of the imagination and ductility of affection, 
are too frequently mistaken for similarity of disposition and 
congeniality of thought. The various relations of life can- 
not be sustained without bringing into temporary union 
tempers and dispositions incapable of amalgamation. But 
because no immediate fermentation is produced among 
these highly discordant materials, although perhaps the la- 
tent agitation has commenced, it is too frequently errone- 
ously supposed that temporary intimacy will prove the ba- 
sis of permanent esteem, and that a natural participation of 

leasure will sow the seed of future, lasting friendship. 
ow sore isthe disappointment experienced, when the eyes 
are open to the errors of these calculations. How poignant 
the regret at the secession of those whom we have been ha- 
bituated to consider as friends. But after all, the disappoint- 
ment and the regret is nothing more than the feelings arising 
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from the discontinuance of a habit, rather than the sorrow 

‘ occasioned by a bereavement. Hence it may be inferred, 
that the heart has had little share in the connexion ; and 
that the understanding itself goes zealously to work in the 
business of consolation. 

True friendship is founded solely on esteem. It has no 
participation in those fitful or fanciful feelings engendered 
by romance and nurtured by the imagination. And as it is 
founded solely on a high consideration of the worth of 
another, and as worth is but another name for moral excel- 
lence, hence it is necessarily inferred, that friendship cannot 
exist, but in those hearts where disguise is unnecessary. It 
is in the female sex in an especial manner, that openness, 
sincerity and artlessness prevail, and it will be our business 
in a future paper to endeavor to show the capacity of wo- 
man for that high and holy intercourse of heart, which, as 
it makesthem firm and unshaken in love, is alike calculated 
to render them sincere and steadfast in friendship. ¥. 


SONNET. 


i BABYLON IS FALLEN. 


; Upon a rock she stood—Proud Babylon ! 

The sceptered sovereign of a tribute world, 
Her tow’rs uplifted to the burning sun— 
Impregnable she stood—Her flag unfurl’d 
Toss’d towards the Heavens in impious pride, 
: As if she bade the Almighty do his worst. 

O mighty Babylon! can naught betide 

To hurl thee from thy rocky throne ? Accurst 
j Thou art—The Lord hath spoken, and thou ’rt swept : 
| Beneath the deep dark tide ; and what remains 
Of all thy pomp and pride ?—Hporror has crept 


pes 


; Where pleasure reigned, and the hoarse wind complains 

Along the giant ruin—'T'hou art gone, 
| A lesson to the world—Proud Babylon! 
J. N. M. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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HISTORY OF BOTANY. 


Familiar Lectures on Botany. Including Practical and 
Elementary Botany, with generic and specific descriptions of the 
most common native and foreign plants. And a vocabulary of 
Botanical Terms. For the use of High Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, Vice-principal of Troy 
Female Seminary. Hartford. H. & F. J. Huntington. 
G. & C. & H. Carvill, New York. Richardson & Lord, 
Boston. pp. 335. 


The object of Mrs. Lincoln in preparing these Lectures, 
was to furnish beginners in the study of Botany, with a 
treatise, which should be more intelligible and more easy of 
attainment, than any heretofore published. Botany is a 
science adapted to female character and habits—and young 
ladies would generally delight in a study, which makes them 
familiar with a knowledge of the properties and uses, as 
well as the beauties of the vegetable creation, were it not 
rendered formidable at the first by an array of technical 
terms, which seem as useless as they are uncouth. They must 
seem useless before the mind has associated images of things 
with these names, or had a reason rendered for their adop- 
tion. To men of science, conversant with the dead lan- 
guages, the nomenclature of Botany offers little or no im- 
pediment—but there are many, who would gladly study 
nature, yet cannot spend time to acquire Greek and Latin. 
This is more particularly the case with females. And to 
such, the method Mrs. Lincoln has adopted of teaching by 
analysis, and of explaining the technical terms as they occur 
in the examination of a flower or plant, will be invaluable. 
The aim of the writer seems to have been to make her work 
useful. She does not pretend to set forth any new discove- 
ries,in the science of Botany ; but she has done what was 
more needed by the public; she has condensed the sub- 
stance of many volumes into one ; and given us the result of 
the researches and observations of all the distinguished wri- 
ters on the subject ; the whole rendered more interesting 
by the reflections of her own intelligent and elevated mind. 

The volume consists of forty-five lectures, illustrated by 


thirteen plates ; the first one presenting a drawing of the | 
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Andes, and showing the progress of vegetation at different 
elevations of the mountains, corresponding with its pro- 
gress in different latitudes, is worthy of particular com- 
mendation, both for its design and execution. It is of it- 
self, a history of climate. 

In the style of the lectures, there is a beautiful propriety 
with the subjects discussed and the persons to whom they 
are supposed to be addressed. These are the young, and 
particularly females. Mrs. Lincoln has accordingly writ- 
ten, as she probably speaks, in a clear, pleasing and signifi- 
cant manner ; not as if she were seeking to display her own 
knowledge elegantly : but as if she were bent, while im- 
proving the minds, on cultivating and strengthening the 
best feelings of her pupils. This latter desire seems ever to 
predominate, as it ever should in the literary efforts of a 
woman. We meet on almost every page, proofs of that 
genuine benevolence of spirit which labors to associate 
knowledge with picty. 

‘To lead through nature up to nature’s God’—to purify 
and exalt the affections, and strengthen the principles of 
morality, while enlightening the understanding and refining 
the taste, seem the dearest wishes of this amiable and ac- 
complished lady. We quote a part of her lecture on Buds 
and Leaves, illustrative of her happy manner of conveying 
instruction. 


The manner in which Buds spring from the parent stock, 
gradually unfolding themselves, until they become in their turn 
branches, covered with leaves and flowers, cannot fail to impress 
your minds with a sense of the goodness of that great Being, who 
watches with unceasing care over his vast creation. The infant, 
whose frail thread of life, the slightest accident might break, is 
preserved amidst dangers seen and unseen; and his physical and 
mental powers are gradually developed, until arrived at maturity, 
his body is strong and active, and his mind can think upon the 
wonderful works of God. In the buds of a plant the physical 
change is thus going on; but the bud although it is active with 
the principle of life, knows not its own existence ; ; neither is the 
parent branch endowed with consciousness, or capable of being 
delighted with its offspring. ‘Thus, while we see so much to ad- 
mire in the vegetable economy, we feel, that plants, in being des- 
titute of mind, seem to want all of existence that is truly desira- 
bie. The tender sympathies arising from affinity, wholly wanting 
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in the vegetable world, and feebly evinced by the brute creation, are 
bestowed ina high degree upon man. 

It is delightful, while gratifying our natural love of knowledge, 
by inquiring into the economy of nature, to be thus met at every 
step, with new proofs of the goodness and wisdom of the Author 
of Nature, particularly as manifested toward the human race. To 
discover the character of the Deity, should indeed, be the end and 
aim of all knowledge; and even should an occasional digression 
from the subject of your present study, retard your progress in Bo- 
tanical investigations, the loss would be slight, compared to the 
gain of one pious and devout aspiration of the heart. 

_ When we become so deeply engaged in philosophical specula- 
tions, as to forget Him whose works we study, we have wandered 
far from the path of true knowledge. It was not thus that New- 
ton studied the laws of matter; or Locke and Watts the laws of 
mind ; or Paley the animal and vegetable physiology ;, these great 
and good men, made their rich treasures of knowledge subservi- 
ent to one great design, that of illustrating the character of God, 
and teaching us our duty to Him.’ 


We should like to make many more remarks, but have 
not room if we execute what was our intention when com- 
mencing this article, namely, to give a synopsis of four 
lectures containing the ‘ History of Botany ;’ being chiefly 
a translation from Mirbel. The whole is worthy being ex- 
tracted ; but as the book will doubtless soon be introduced 
into our schools and become a necessary addition to every 
family library, we feel less regret at the very limited view 
we must give. 

From the Bible and the poems of Homer, we gain the 
only vestiges of botanical knowledge which the earliest ages 
afford. Thethird day, God said ‘let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth.’ 

The wisdom of Solomon seems to have been exhibited in 
his lecturing on botany, as well as in writing proverbs and 
songs. ‘Hespake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop, that springeth out of the 
wall ; and people from all countries came to hear his wis- 
dom.’—That is, he understood the nature and peculiar 
properties of all plants; but nothing of his researches or 
wisdom in this science, has been preserved. 

The Gseek philosophers are the next on the list of an- 
cient Botanists. Pythagoras composed a treatise on the 
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properties of plants. Seven men of the name of Hippo- 
crates wrote upon the medicinal properties of plants. 

Aristotle followed next ; and in his works on natural his- 
tory, published 384 years before Christ, he shows that spirit 
of research and subtlety of reasoning, for which he is so 
famed, blended with the visions of a fertile imagination, 
which, in that era of the world found so much liberty to 
theorize without experiment. Theophrastus, Dioscorides 
and the elder Pliny, all wrote treatises on plants; but 
though they made many discoveries of the properties, and 
established many facts concerning plants, they had not 
regularity of system, and their works are of little conse- 
quence to the scientific. . 

In the 2d century, Galen wrote upon the medicinal quali- 
ties of plants ; after which there seems to have been little or 
no effort made to advance the science of Botany for many 
ages. There was not asingle botanical work of any merit or 
originality from the fall of the Roman Empire, till the 15th 
century. Learning, then, it is well known, began to be re- 
vived in Italy. But it was reserved for a German, a phy- 
sician, as most of the ancient botanists were, to give the 
first specimen of engravings, as illustrative of plants; an im- 
provement in botanical science which was then considered 
very important. 

Following this example of investigation, several German 
botanists attempted, in the 16th century, something like a 
collection of plants into species, and others attempted to 
find some proper method of classification. The names 
most distinguished, are Gesner, Clusius, Coesalpinus and 
Bauhin. In the latter part of the 17th century, many men 
of highly gifted minds applied themselves to the study, they 
travelled both by sea and land to collect plants, and speci- 
mens were collected from South Africa, in the East India 
Islands ; and finally America yielded her vegetable treasures 
to these scientific adventurers. Plumier, a Catholic Priest, 
made three voyages to America to make drawings and col- 
lect specimens. 

Botanists now began to pay some attention to the stamens 
and pistils of plants. Ray published a work in which he 
divided plants into 33 classes, 27 of which were composed of 
herbs, the rest of trees. 
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Rivinis, a German, next proposed to consider the absence 
or presence of flowers as the foundation of classification, the 
number of petals and the regular or irregular form of the 
corolla. Tournefort of France, was distinguished for his en- 
thusiastic fondness for botanical pursuits ; and his system, 
which was founded on the form of the corolla, greatly as- 
sisted that prince of botanists—Linneus. We quote the re- 
mainder of the article from the lectures. 


‘Charles Linneus, an inhabitant of Sweden, suddenly emerg- 
ing from obscurity, offered to the world a system of Botany, so 
far superior to all others, as to leave no room for dispute as to its 
comparative merit. All preceding systems were immediately laid 
aside, and the classification of Linnzus was received with scarce- 
ly adissenting voice. What this system was, you have not now 
to learn, since it has been the basis of your botanical studies. 
Linneus extended the principles of his classification to the animal 
and mineral kingdoms; in the language of an eminent botanist,* 
** His magic pen turned the wilds of Lapland into fairy fields, and 
the animals of Sweden came to be classed by him, as they went 
to Adam in the garden of Eden to receive each his particular 


name.” 

Linneus died in 1778; ten years afterwards a society of na- 
turalists, distinguished by his name, was founded in London ; this 
society is now in possession of his library, herbarums, collections 
of insects and shells, with numerous manuscripts. Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith was the founder of this society, and its first and only 
president, until his death, which has recently occurred. He trans- 
lated the writings of Linnzus, (which were originally in Latin,) 
and illustrated them by his own comments; no one, perhaps, has 
done more towards rendering botanical science accessible to all 
classes of people than this elegant writer. 

‘In turning from Europe to our own country, we find the state 
of literature highly flourishing, and a taste for the natural sciences, 
universally diffused. ‘The names of many of our naturalists stand 
high in Europe, as well as in their own country. 

Among these are Silliman, who established the first scientific 
journal, and encouraged others to pursue the course of investiga- 
tion which he himself has followed so successfully ; and Eaton, 
who has indefatigably labored to bring science within the reach of 
every inquirer, by divesting it of the dress of foreign languages, 
and the parade of learning ; not only rendering the labors of others 


* Sir James E. Smith. 
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of more general utility, but adding to the common stock, the re- 
sult of years of inquiry and observation. 

To go back to the infancy of science in the United States, we 
find the name of Bartram stands recorded in history, as that of 
the first native of our country who was conspicuous for botanical 
researches, 

Houston investigated the region of Canada, and described ma- 
ny of its plants; in honor of him is named the little flower Hous- 
TONIA cerulea, 

Clayton made a list of Virginian plants, and is commemorated 
in the beautiful CLayTonta virginica. 

Kalm, a pupil of Linnzus, whose name is given to the Kaumra, 
(American laurel,) spent three years in America, and returned to 
Europe laden with botanical treasures; the sight of the American 
plants brought by his pupil, many of which were entirely new to 
him, is said to have produced such an effect upon Linneus, that al- 
though lying ill of the gout, and unable to move, his spirits were 
rekindled, and in the delight of his mind he forgot his bodily an- 
guish, and recovered from his disease. 

Among the earliest botanists of North America, were Colden, 
Michaux, and Muhlenberg ; Pursh was the first who furnished a 
system of North Ameriean plants, so arranged as to be useful to the 
student. Some of the first teachers of the science were Barton, 
Hosack, and Mitchel. The first lecturer on Botany in the interior 
of North America, was Professor Amos Eaton. Dr. Bigelow gave 
a course of lectures in Boston, in the year 1813, and soon after 
published his Boston Flora. 

Professor Ives and Dr. Tully did much in New England towards 
awakening a zeal for the science, in the years 1815 and 1816; and 
at a later period, Dr. Sumner has pursued and illustrated the study 
with much zeal and success. 

Want of books was a great impediment to the progress of the 
science when Eaton published his Botanical Dictionary and Man- 
ual of Botany ; this book gave a new impulse to the progress of 
the science ; its familiar method, and simple style induced many 
to commence the study. This was followed by many other works 
describing plants, and several elementary works; of the former 
class were Nuttall’s Genera, Elliot’s Southern Plants, Barton’s 
Flora of Philadelphia, Carlington’s, Torrey’s, and Bigelow’s Flo- 
ras ; these furnished descriptions of most American plants, not in- 
cluded in the works of Pursh. Among the Elementary works are 
*‘ Barton’s Elements,” a large work containing much that is inter- 
esting in the physiology of plants; ‘‘ Locke’s Botany,” a small 
book, but exhibiting a plan of arrangement simple and methodical ; 
“ Sumner’s Compendium of Botany,” written in a beautiful and 
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pure style; and more recently, “ Nuttall’s Elementary work,” 


which gives in popular language more facts with regard to plants, 


than almost any other work of the kind.* In all the books which 
we have enumerated, none have been designed as a full and con- 
nected course of botanical study. It appears necessary in order to 
render the attainment of botanical knowledge easy to all, that the 
principles of the science should be embodied in one volume, of a 
size suitable for a school book. In your studies either of Natural 
Philosophy or of Chemistry, one volume with the explanations of 
your instructors is sufficient ; the study of Botany is more simple 
than either; and why should you be obliged to seek in several 
books, that information which might be as well presented in one ? 
The publication of our present course of instruction, may, per- 
haps, remove some obstacles which have hitherto impeded the pro- 
gress of botanical information, particularly in schools and among 
our own sex. From some examples in our own class we see, that 
even children may become botanists, and lay aside their toys to 
divert themselves by distinguishing the organs of plants and tracing 
out their classification. A few years since, the science of Botany 
was confined almost wholly to those of the Medical profession ; 
now it is within the reach of all who can read the English lan- 
guage, and few indeed are the natives of our republic who are des- 
titute of this qualification. 

Of all sciences, perhaps no one is settled on a firmer foundation 
than that of Botany ; the improvements of future years, we are not 
able to anticipate ; but it is probable that as discoveries and im- 
provements are made, they will cluster around the principles al- 
ready established; each taking its proper place in the various de- 
partments now arranged for the reception of scientific truths. 

The spirit of our government is highly favorable to the promo- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge, and although Europe may 
boast of more brilliant stars than appear in our firmament of letters, 
shining with greater lustre, contrasted with the darkness and ig- 
norance by which they are surrounded; we may justly feel a na- 
tional pride in that more general diffusion of intellect-ial light, 
which is radiating from every part, and to every part of the Ameri- 
can republic.’ 


* The fifth edition of Eaton’s Manual, lately presented to the public, contains all 
the American plants described by any authors, together with those collected by 
travellers in the western and north-western parts of America. 
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MORTE LIQUENDA OMNIA.,* 


Quand tu possederois toul ce vaste Univers 

Il faut un jour, donner ton corps en proye aux vers 
Et laisser pour tousiours tout ce qu'il a d’amiable 
Enfans, parens, amis, femme, tresors, Palais, 

Et le plus grand Seigneur at une fin semblable 

Au sortir d’iey bas a son moindre Laquais. 


Moruer and Wire !—upon whose brow, the shade of sorrow lies—- 

A sigh seems lingering on thy lip, and tears are in thine eyes ; 

And thy full heart appears to pour a prayer of feeling forth 

That he who won thine earliest love, might linger yet on earth !— 

It seems, as on thy pictured face, with musing glance I gaze, 

That thy sad thoughts are wandering back to Youth’s unclouded days ;— 
Unto phantoms which were once thine own, when Hope’s all varied wing 
Shed o’er the verdure of thy ways, its gorgeous coloring. 


The hoarded memories of the past, are thronging to thy soul 

Of pearls, whose light was glittering once, in joy’s o’erflowing bowl :— 
And the vows of first sequestered love, are borne unto thine ear. 

Why thus to mock the present gloom, comes their rich music here ? 

It breathes of kindling raptures flown, which once thy bosom stirred, 
As stirs the calm pure atmosphere, at song of Summer bird ; 

Why should its echoes mingle here, when Grief’s unbidden wail, 
Broods, like the tempest’s sombre cloud, upon the evening gale ? 


O, Death is here '—and in his arms, the Husband and the Friend, 
Hath taken from thy warm embrace, with kindred dust to blend ; 
Ere yet the light of Manhood’s hour hath faded from his eyes, 

= While yet existence wears to hima soft and sunny gnise !— 
While the sweet baptism of thy kiss, yet lingers on his brow, 

Dull earth becomes thy rival, with its chill caresses now ;— 

Thou must yield the loved unto Death—and give his manly form, 
To the still grave’s yearning bosom, and the passion of the worm. 


* Suggested from an ancient volume of Quintus HoRATius FLAccHUS, in the 
possession of the Rev. WiLL1AM THEOPHILUS BRANTLY of Philadelphia—pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in the year 1683 ;—each page being impressed with a copperplate 
engraving, by the best artists of that ‘ olden time.’ The plate from whence the above 
hasty sketch was conceived, is of an unique and striking character. In the fore- 
ground of the picture, Death, ia the form of a huge skeleton, wrapped in a shadowy 
mantle, has grasped by the arm, aman, to whom his wife and children are clinging 
to detain him. In the back ground, appear the splendor and luxury of his palace ; 
and in the anterior terre, beyond an extended court, through which Death is lead- 
ing him, appears achurch yard, filled with trophies—-(to use the expressive lan- 
guage in the Oxford Translation of the CEdipus of Sophoclos) of ‘ the withering 
waste of years.’ 
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About thee are thy children—and each gift of changeless love 

Each germ of that affection, whose pure fountain is above 

They are clinging to their father’s robe—while on each sinless brow, 

The first dim shadow of the world, is coldly lingering now ; 

From the tomb’s deep-curtained silence, they would win him back to thee 
They would bask beneath his quiet smile, in dalliance on his knee, 

As childhood’s careless hours float on, like birds upon the wing, 

When the bright, uplifted air is lit, with azure hues of Spring. 


Yes, while the robes of Sammer, on the distant mountains lie ; 

While the glory of an Eden dream, sits on the uncolumned sky ;— 

While the red wine in the golden cup, laughs on the alluring board, 

The joy of thy young eye departs, where dust is unrestored ;—- 

His lip is pale---and gathering now, above his languid eyes, 

And on his temples, lifted high, Death’s awful signet lies ! 

Thou hast lust the loved !—and wed to death, is he whom thou hast won ; 
Mark how his strong right arm is grasp’d by that dark skeleton ! 


But weeper ! though the burning tears, like gems are on thy cheek--- 
Though the burthened heart hath sorrow which the lip may never speak : 
Though the memories of Hope’s treacherous song, in sad relief are set 
Against thy coming years of ill, with all their vain regret ,—- 
Yet, in the stern morality, which rises fiom this hour 
Thou may’st gaina perfect talisman of a pervading power ;--- 
Tis the lesson of earth’s vanity, and as its phantoms rise 
And die like buds around the thorn, may’st ripen for the skies. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 1829. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
( Translated from Engel, for the Magazine.) 


John Soachim Engel was born 1741, at Parchim in the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg, Saxony : he died in the year 1802. 
His ‘ Lorenzo Stark,’ he published about 1801. 


LORENZO STARK, 


The young master Stark had given his word, to appear at 
the public concert, and for this purpose had decked himself 
out in a light-brown velvet coat, with a gold embroidered 
vest. He had spent rather too much time over his dress, 
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and now proceeded in great haste into the common count- F 
ing-room, where the old gentleman sat beside the counter. * 
—Frederick ! Frederick ! Frederick, exclaimed he, whilst OM 
he tore open again with violence the scarcely closed-to a 
doors. 
God be with us! said the old gentleman ; what is the a 

matter ?—and took down his spectacles. 4 

i The son ordered alight for the seals, threw himself 

k down to his writing-table, and muttered to the old gentle- ( 

‘ man sidewise the words: I have got to work—Letters to ; 

write. 

4 So hastily ? said the old gentleman. I have repeated it 

j to you already so often: considerate and uninterrupted labor 

is of more avail than working passionately and by impulses. 5 

—Yet it is true! ’Tis true! The sooner one gets rid of the 3 

work-table, so much the earlier 

$ One comes to the gaming-table, he would have said ; but 

q because Frederick then entered with a light, so he recover- 

ed himself, and swallowed the word. 

To whom are you writing then? he began again after a 
little while. 

To Everard Born in S******. 

The son ? 

The father’s name is Augustus, not Everard. 

Good! my compliments to him—I often think as yet of 
4 the journey last summer; wherein I became acquainted 
* with him. He is indeed an excellent young man ! 

O yes! muttered the son to himself. Who were only 
like him! 

A regular, industrious, gentlemanly man, born as it were 
fora merchant. Full of spirit, to undertake any thing, 
but not without consideration ; in his external appearance 
so becoming, so simple, no friend to velvet and embroid- 
: ery, and, what I particularly estimate in him—no game- 
1 ster. I think he would yet lose the first Solo* in his life. 


If he ever indeed plays, it is not in cards, but with his chil- 
: dren. Oh and the old gentleman, his father! who can be 
i a father to him so entirely out of a full heart : he is a for- 


tunate man !—I know fathers, continued he, in a little 


* That is, he has never played: if he should play and lose, it would be for the 
. first time in his life. T. 
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a voice, who could sin against him, who could envy 
im. 

Write, or—said the son, whilst he punched one pen af- 
ter another on the table, and threw them away. 

The old gentleman looked at him a while.—Are you re- 
ally quite as angry as it seems ? 

.. ho would not be so? muttered the son again to him- 
sell. 

Am I perhaps the cause ? Have I not hit your taste ?— 
He arose and went to his son’s table.—I know, you are in- 
deed, no friend to hints and allusions, and I can also speak 
plainly. 

O there is no need of it, said the son, and wrote on. 

The old gentleman took the pen gently out of his hand, 
cleaned it and laid it aside.—See ! he then began : it is ever 
from day to day a source of vexation to me, that I must 
have for a son a man of so liberal a head and of so narrow 
a heart. A man, who for his finery, his pleasure, who in 
Phombre and whist, trifles away one ducat after another, 
often also indeed, by the dozen: who but only yesterday 
again has played until night-fall ; and who, if he should 
have asmart run of business, would perhaps be master of 
not a single dollar ; a man, who ever continues single, be- 
cause no match is rich enough for him ; and who yet has 
always enough left to support a gig, to ride about, to act 
the cavalier, and to wear velvet and embroidery. I can- 
not surely have done you injustice, he proceeded, after a 
short pause ; for you cannot answer me. 

O, I could, said the son, whilst he arose with passion ; 
but— 

Speak then! what hindered you ? 

By Heaven! I am tired of living on so— 

O that I dared to hope that ! 

[am now, methinks, a man, and no moreachild. Where- 
fore am I still treated as a child ? 

Son! son! there are old children. 

I am attentive ; I neglect nothing that is to be done ; I 
never lose sight of the esteem and respect toward you. 

Only obedience a little. 

I conduct your business with honesty and fidelity ; and 
yet—yet I cannot live a single hour in peace ; yet is each 
moment of my existence embittered with reproaches with- 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 483 
out end; yet is every diversion, every poor pleasure 
grudged me. 

You speak very harshly, but very true ; every poor plea- 
sure. 

Poor—because it costs me nothing ; or but alittle. What 
have I then as yet lost, if I have lost ? 

The most costly thing we have : the time. 

And shall I then have no enjoyment of my youth ? Shall 
I always labor on as you do; support myself, confine my- 
self even as you do? Shall I 

Now, why hesitate ? speak out ! 

Shall I—save together by dollars in order to throw away 
by the hundreds ? 

To throw away, said the old gentleman, to whom noth- 
ing in the world seemed so insufferable, as that children 
should attempt to control the free use of a self-earned pro- 
perty.— iid I, indeed, think it, that the young man would 
yet become my guardian! To throw away! What do you 
mean by that. What do you call throwing away. Speak ! 
—He went near him and’seized him somewhat roughly by 
the arm. To hold open his purse to every honest man, 
who needs assistance ; any thing like this ? 

Honest, said the son, with a moderately sunken voice ; if 
they were all so! 

O, I am still a little deceived. I comprehend my man 
first in the countenance, ere I give. And what do you call 
then throwing away—speak ! 

You lendto all—without having the least thing therefrom. 

Fool! without having the least thing therefrom.—He 
withdrew the hand from his arm, and gave him a look of 
contempt. I have this therefrom, to see that it goes well 
with my fellow-men. Do you consider this as nothing ? 
And when at some future day they bear me down the long 
pathway (to the tomb) and I leave all behind me here, so 1 
hope, there will be many a one to say with tears in hiseyes: 
mercy upon the upright man ! I have to thank him with 
my wife and children for my whole prosperity. I was in 
trouble, and I came unto him; then he helped up, and I 
was enabled to preserve my honor. With you on the con- 
trary—-Yet why stand I here and preach to the wind. Your 
head has at once its own philosophy ; and would to God, 
that it were a more judicious one! But ever again to your 
work! Write! Write ! J. G. N. 
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REV. DR. CHANNING. 


An elegant and very correct engraving of this eminent 
clergyman, by Hoogland, from a painting by Harding, now 
before us, affords the double opportunity of noticing the skill 
of the artist, and the well earned reputation of the divine. 
And first of the artist ; of whose works generally our opin- 
ions must be predicated, on an occasional glimpse at his pro- 
ductions, rather than on a studied intimacy with his peculiar 
points. The engraving before us is a faithful representa- 
tion of the original which we saw some time ago, and 
which we consider a striking likeness of one of the most 
celebrated divines that our country at present can boast. 
The peculiarly impressive expression, that mysterious com- 
bination of features, which all can so easily discern, and none 
can satisfactorily explain, is given with great fidelity ; and 
this being the case, it is immaterial whether each particular 
feature is copied with that strictness of symmetry which 
would present an inanimate counterpart of an original. On 
the whole, we think that the friends of Dr. Channing are 
to be congratulated on the acquisition of a memorial which 
they must value, as conveying a lively recollection of fea- 
tures so beloved and respected. 

The character of Dr. Channing as a man and a clergy- 
man, is now the peculiar property of his immediate friends 
and acquaintance, and as proud as we should be to giye it 
tothe world, we hope that it will long await the justice 
that is due to it. 

Of his writings, those more especially, which have es- 
tablished his fame abroad, we may be permitted to speal 
with freedom and confidence. But in alluding to them, 
we desire to be understood, as referring not to his polemi- 
cal ‘publications, but to those only, where party opinions 
are not contravened, or sectarian purposes subserved. ‘The 
style of Dr. Channing is pure, chaste, and nervous. En- 
dowed with a mind rich in the treasures of ancient and 
modern lore, and witha heart replete with Christian be- 
nevolence, he addresses himself, not only to the under- 
standing, but to the heart ; and by the clearness of his man- 
ner and the closeness of his reasoning, he is seldom refused 
access to either, unless when fortified by bigotry or preju- 
dice. The common style of Dr. Channing is characterised 
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by plainness, sincerity, and vigor. He writes as if his mind 
and heart were full of his subject ; and the graces and em- 
bellishments of composition were unnoticed or forgotten in 
the crowd ; and yet when he pours forth the richness of 
his imagination, these graces and embellishments spontane- 
ously burst out like the diamond drops of the waterfall, as 
it precipitously leaps in its haste to join the current below. 
The clearness of his conception betrays itself, in a lucid 
manner, vigorous expressions and appropriate epithets. His 
strength is not wasted in fruitless attempts to oppose the 
prejudices of his readers, but is exerted in appeals to the 
understanding, as the best avenue to the heart. Dr. Chan- 
ning has done much for the literary reputation of his coun- 
try abroad ; and his writings will continue to be admired 
by all who can estimate profound learning, pure morality, 
the grand and beautiful in thought and expression, or read 
a sermon without the inquiry, ‘ doesthe author belong to 


our church.’ 


GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


We have receiveda pamphlet, purporting to be the ‘ Out- 
line of the Plan of Education’ pursued at this school, from 
which we make a few extracts, for the information of such 
as may feel particularly interested in the subject ; we mean 
those who are wishing to place their daughters at such a 
seminary. Perhaps there is no part of the Union where the 
education of females is better managed than at the High 
Schools for young ladies in this city*. We have recently 
witnessed with much pleasure (and we may say pride) their 
performances at two of the schools, and can recommend 
either as deserving of public patronage. But all cannot af- 
ford to educate their daughters at the city schgols. ‘To 
those who prefer, on any account, to place their children in 
the country, we would recommend a perusal of the pam- 
phlet from which our extracts are copied. These must ne- 
cessarily be very limited and imperfect. 

‘<Our system of Education embraces the three-fold object of Physical, In- 


tellectual and Moral culture. ; 
The first of these branches would claim our regard, were-it merely for its 
subserviency to the rest. Physical health and its attendant cheerfulness pro- 
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mote a happy tone of moral feeling, and they are quite indispensable to suc- 
cessful intellectual effort. But we attach to it likewise a primary and inde- 


coe importance. We are ambitious that our pupils should return to their 


omes in every case with, if possible, an increased share of muscular vigo 
and youthful freshness. 

Yet on this subject we avoid, as far as possible, the irksomeness of system. 
The hours of exercise are distinctly assigned. The battle-door and coronella, 
the skipping-rope and swing, offer themselves in our parlor, hall and piazzas, 
while to those who dislike these modes of exercise, the occasional ride and 
ramble present their peculiar inducements. 


Of the next branch of education it is more difficult to speak ; because it in- 
volves questions on which different opinions are entertained. 

Our fundamental principle is the foilowing. In all education the first object 
should be the discipline of the mind: the second, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. It is true, indeed, that the one does to some extent involve the other, 
as there is obviously no mental discipline which does not imply progress in 
knowledge. Yet this affects not the propriety of the distinction. It is certain 
that as we make one or the other of these objects our primary aita, the kind of 
knowledge we pursue, and still more the mode in which we pursue it, will es- 
sentially vary. 


It remains to speak of the moral culture which our system contemplates. 
Giving to the expression its widest import, we include in its objects the person- 
al, social and religious habits of our pupils. 

Perfect neatness, in respect of appearance, dress and the arrangement of their 
rooms and clothing, is steadily enjoined. In their general deportment, and es- 
pecially in their manners towards each other, they are required to be uni- 
formly respectful and affectionate. In these particulars they are under the im- 
mediate care of the lady of the Principal ; and such is the spirit of this su- 
pervision that nothing but the most sisterly harmony has yet appeared among 
us. 
The religious influence at which we aim, while it is designed to be positive 
and efficient, does not involve the inculcation of speculative theological opin- 
ions. ‘The great sentiments of religion which appeal to the conscience and the 
heart, are those with which we feel ourselves to be chiefly concerned. And 
these are presented, not with the view of producing a momentary and fruitless 
excitement, but with reference to a permanent effect on the character and life. 


The Principal of the school is Rev. Henry Jones.—There 
are four assistants ; all ladies. The terms of admission are 
as follows. 


For Board, Lodging, Washing, Fuel, Lights, and Instruction in all the 
branches of an English Education, with stationary pertaining thereto, for one 


year, those over twelve years of age : ; ‘ $150,00 
For.the same, to those under twelve 100,00 
In addition to the above, for Instruction per Quarter in 
Drawing and Painting ‘ ‘ 6,00 
Needlework 3,00 


The year of the school will hereafter commence on the first Wednesday of 
November. ‘The first term will continue 22 weeks: after a vacation of 4 
weeks, the second term will commence, and continue 22 weeks. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


NortH AMERICAN Review. The articles in the last number of this work 
are full of interest. We should like to make extracts—but what signifies the wish 
to convey to our readers all the excellence of the numerous publications issuing 
from the press? They will discover them without our assistance, and we do not 
much regret that at present, all our notices must be brief. Short articles, it is 
said, are the most popular. 


THE Essayist. A new periodical is about to be established in this city. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Light is to afford encouragement to young writers to come out in print. 
We think it may be advantageous: certainly it will afford an incentive for exertion 
to juvenile aspirants for fame. We wish the editor success. 


NortH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. Partl. By Frederic Emerson. Boston. 
Lincoln & Edmands. This is a book that children can understand, and which they 
will like; and that is sufficient eulogy. Mr. Emerson has overcome what was the 
greatest obstacle to little children, in their use of an arithmetical treatise; he has 
by the intervention of pictures of things, overcome their dislike to figures; which 
before seemed to mean nothing they had seen or could comprehend. The work, we 
should think, would become as popular as it must be useful. 


ENToMOLoGY. Our readers will see, by reference to the advertising sheet, that 
a course of lectures on Entomology may soon beexpected. Perhaps there is no part 
of natural history with which people, generally, are less acquainted than with the 
economy of insects. Though they are continually before us, we pay little attention 
to their habits, but consider them troublesome, or more, actually useless. If we 
better understood their history, we should doubtless, be convinced, that there is no 
living thing but has its appropriate use, and that all has been contrived by wisdom. 
The ladies of the city will now have an opportunity of gaining some knowledge of 
Entomology, in a manner the most agreeable to their pursuits. 

From the refined taste of the lecturer, we may hope to be gratified with the sub- 
stance of the researches and experiments of the naturalist, without the pedantry 
which the scientific sometimes think necessary, in order to display their own pro- 
found study. 


Inrant ScHoots. These schools have now been established in the city suffi- 
ciently long to test their utility. From the fact that the number of private schools, 
for the infants of others, besides the poor, are constantly increasing, the estimation 
in which these schools are held, may be better inferred than by any eulogy,we could 
give. From a printed card, lately sent us, we learn an Infant school, on the plan of 
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the one in Bedford street, has been lately opened at South Boston. Miss Ann Jane 
Gould, a young lady well qualified for the business, is the principal. Such a school 
will, no doubt, be successful there. 


FATHERLESS AND Wibdows’ Society. The annual discourse before this so- 
ciety was preached at Park street church on the evening of the 11th inst, by Rev. 
H. Malcolm. The sermon was all that the warmest friends of the institution, or of 
the speaker, would have wished. We hope to be able to present a detailed account 
of the proceedings of this society to our readers next month. The collection taken 
up was $252 17. 

CotumB1iAN CrrcuLaTinG Lisprary. The efforts of Miss Nutting to establish 
in this city, a reading room for ladies, is well known. Circumstances (to use a 
modern philosophical word, substituted for fate) prevented the success she antici- 
pated ; but those who avail themselves of the advantages her library offers, will find 
there is a benefit resulting from experiments that aim at improvement, even though 
they are in their first object unsuccessful. The additions of books, prints, draw- 
ings, &c. which Miss Nutting made to her collection, partly in consequence of her 
reading room, has rendered her library much more valuable and attractive. We 
hope the ladies will not permit her to lose by the exertions which she has made in 
their service. The library is kept at No. 43, Cornhill. 


MANNER OF TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF LEAVES. 


Hold oiled paper over the smoke of a lamp until it becomes darkened ; to this pa- 
per, apply the leaf, having previously warmed it between the hands, that it may be 
pliant. Place the lower surface of the leaf upon the blackened paper, that the nu- 
merous veins which run through its extent, and which are so prominent on this side, 
may receive from the paper a portion of the smoke. Press the leaf upon the paper, 
by placing upon it some thin paper and rubbing the fingers gently over it, so that 
every part of the leaf may come iu contact with the sooted oil paper. ‘Then remove 
the leaf, and place the sooted side upon clean white paper, pressing it gently as be- 
fore ; upon removing the leaf, the paper will present a delicate and perfect outline, 
together with an accurate exhibition of the veins which extend in every direction 
through it, more correct and beautiful than the finest drawing. 

Mrs. Lincoln. 


To Corresponvents, &c. W.G. C. is entitled to our thanks. We hope 
to hear Often from him. Everallin and H. F. G. in our next. Several poetic com- 
munications have been received ; some of which will hereafter appear. 

We have on hand, a number of books, which, but for our absence from the city, 
would have been noticed in this number. They shall receive attention next month. 
Absence must likewise be our apology for the delay of this number of the Magazine. 
We regret this the less, as there are two other monthly publications—Neal’s and 
Willis’—issued about the 15th. We propose, next January, to alter the day of 
publication for our own, end send it out the first day of the month. 
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